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Management 


REVIEW 


ARE your workers suffering from “prime 
minister’s disease”? Do they mull over 
their work, ponder it indecisively, picking 
up one article and then another before get- 
ting down to the task at hand? Is unpro- 
ductive time consuming an increasingly high 
proportion of your employees’ working day? 
All these are symptoms of a mild neurosis 
(psychiatrists call it folie de doute) which 
acts as a serious brake on production. Many 
of us are afflicted with it to some degree, 
and during wartime—in common with other 
neuroses—it is particularly prevalent. The 
cause, according to one of the feature ab- 
stracts in this issue (Decisions and Their 
Significance—page 332), is the necessity of 
making minor decisions on more or less 
routine tasks. 

People should not have to think about their 
work any oftener than is absolutely necessary, 
declares the author. Taking issue with those 
who feel mechanization makes robots of work- 
ers, he holds that only a small minority of work- 
ers welcome decision-making. Routine work, 
he asserts, should be as simple and mechanical 
as possible—variety at this level proves dis- 
tracting and fatiguing rather than interesting. 

The author describes numerous ways in 
which routine workers may be relieved of the 
endless drag of decision-making. He cites the 
case of a British candy factory, in which pack- 
ers were supposed to arrange assorted choco- 
lates attractively. There was no standard de- 
sign, but it was hoped that the exercise of 
judgment would make the task more inter- 
esting. Instead, the packers developed a patho- 
logical resistance to making the required 
decisions, and responsibility hung heavy on 
their hands. But when a standard design 
was adopted, production jumped noticeably. 
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General Management 


Managers Weigh Their Wartime Problems 


OW is American industry faring 

H under price ceilings? Has it 

succeeded in solving the substi- 

tute problem? What do executives as 
a whole think of the future? 

Fortune’s management poll exam- 
ined the views of U. S. executives on 
these questions, finding, in brief: that 
they think the right kind of price ceil- 
ings would work; that many of them 
are still looking for substitutes; and 
that they regard the future with more 
optimism than skepticism, seeing a 
good dollar volume on the one hand 
but a too social-minded government on 
the other. 

Less than 6 per cent of the man- 
agers categorically exclude price ceil- 
ings as a means of controlling inflation, 
although nearly 60 per cent have been 
experiencing “some” or “considerable” 
difficulty with them. About two-thirds 
think the present ceilings won’t hold, 
but more than 90 per cent imply that 
general price ceilings are feasible, 
while the overwhelming number of 
them think that ceilings can be made 
to work by clamping ceilings on both 


wages and farm products. Only 26.4 
per cent regard government subsidies 
as a way out (and, since subsidies 
would in effect increase revenues, it is 
the principle of subsidy that seems re- 
pugnant to the 74 per cent). 

In the development of substitute 
materials, manufacturing men, natu- 
rally, are ahead of commerce and re- 
tailing men—nearly two-thirds of the 
former but less than half of the latter 
have developed or are developing sub- 
stitutes. In a good many cases, how- 
ever, substitutes have been found for 
only “some” of the scarce materials. 

As to the future, the managers are 
veering toward optimism. More than 
half believe that their dollar volume 
(at the 1939 value of the dollar) will 
be greater than in 1939; 11.3 per cent 
say “much greater.” Executives whose 
companies’ volume has increased con- 
siderably since 1939 report a greater 
interest in postwar production and 
marketing problems—particularly in 
new products and new technical devices 
—while the hard-pressed executives 
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with shrunken wartime volume are 
going easy on postwar research. 

After the war, managers in general 
would spend their postwar reserves, 
if they had any, chiefly on conversion, 
maintaining employment, and on sales 
Only tiny minorities are 


promotion. 
interested in writing off excess plant, 
in purchases of government-owned 


plants, or other uses. Twenty-seven 
per cent “do not see a possibility of 
building up reserves,” and managers 
who are most troubled in meeting costs 
under present price ceilings are twice 
as strong (as the average) for the pro- 
position that they haven’t adequate re- 
serves now, and half again as strong 
for the proposition that they see no 
chance of building adequate reserves. 

To the question, “After the immedi- 
ate postwar adjustment and conver- 
sion, do you think unemployment in 
the U. S. will be small, fairly large, or 
great?”, answers are moderately pes- 
simistic: 20.6 per cent say “small”; 
58.6 per cent, “fairly large”; 20.8 per 
cent, “great.” But the executive’s esti- 
mate of postwar unemployment ap- 
pears to have a definite correlation 
with his estimate of postwar dollar vol- 
ume. If his conception of postwar 
dollar volume should expand, his esti- 
mate of postwar unemployment should 
contract. 


On the question of whether labor 
should or should not have the closed 
shop, the executives present a united 
front—96.4 per cent are against it. 
However, they are anything but sure 
that what they think should happen 
will happen, since slightly more than 
half think labor will get its closed shop. 
Worth noting is the fact that managers 
who are most optimistic about their 
postwar volume are also a shade less 
opposed to the closed shop, and vice 
versa. The divergence is so small, 
however, that there is little ground for 
assuming that increasing optimism 
about volume will mean decreased 
opposition to the closed shop. 

Executives who are optimistic about 
postwar volume are also slightly better 
disposed toward such social measures 
as free medical care, old-age pensions, 
job insurance. But certainly execu- 
tives as a group lag far behind the gen- 
eral public in their social views. The 
Fortune survey last July, for instance, 
showed that 74 per cent of the people 
as a whole approve of federal provi- 
sion of medical care for everyone who 
needs it, whereas 73.6 per cent of ex- 
ecutives in the current survey disap- 
prove; and 74 per cent of the people 
approve of old-age pensions, whereas 
half the executives disapprove of them. 
Fortune, September, 1942, p. 8:4. 





> AT THE TIME of the last war, the United States had to import at least 42 


materials which were needed for defense. 


list to 14 today. 
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Scientific research has reduced that 


—Industry 7/42 





Decisions and Their Significance 


N a British candy factory, girls were 

observed packing assorted choco- 

lates. Each was supposed to arrange 
her boxes attractively, but there was no 
standard design. Runners who brought 
the trays of sweets set them down any- 
where; then the girls rearranged them 
as they thought best. 


Did these girls find their work in- 
teresting because they were allowed to 
select their designs? Hardly. Respon- 
sibility hung heavy on their hands and 
acted as an effective brake on their 
production. When a standard design 
was adopted, and the trays placed in 
a set pattern so that the girls could 
follow a regular path picking sweets 
automatically, production jumped. It 
jumped again when a moving band 
system was introduced, and each girl 
had only to put a given number of one 
kind of candies in the box. 

Some people might say that a system 
such as this makes robots out of work- 
ers. But there is no form of slavery 
worse than that which compels close 
attention to a task that is fundamentally 
uninteresting. When the worker no 
longer has to expend his energy decid- 
ing unimportant questions, his mind is 
free from bondage to the machine, and 
he is better able to make essential de- 
cisions, either in his work or in his 
Spinoza is said to have 
composed his “Ethics” while earning 
his living by grinding optical glasses. 
And although the average lathe oper- 
ator can hardly be expected to devote 
his time to philosophy, he is much 


social life. 
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more likely to think out an improved 
type of toolholder, for instance, if he 
does not have to decide what speeds 
and feeds and depths of cut to use on 
each job he tackles, and to watch the 
job throughout to make sure his deci- 
sions were right. The golden rule in 
routine work is to make each task as 
simple and mechanical as possible— 
at this level, variety provides distrac- 
tion rather than interest. 

Even in more skilled work, deci- 
sions are often a brake. In an instru- 
ment repair shop, there were clear 
symptoms of what has been called 
“prime minister’s disease’—a mild 
form of what is known in psychiatry 
as folie de doute. A number of em- 
ployees who had worked well for many 
years slowed down as they approached 
middle age and became unable to make 
decisions. A man was often seen to 
pick up an article from his bench, 
ponder over it, and replace it; to pick 
up another article, ponder over that, 
and replace it; to pick up a third and 
a fourth, and finally to return to the 
first article, quite unable to decide 
what he should do next. 

Further evidence of the need for im- 
proving the psychological conditions 
in this factory was the high proportion 
of unproductive time. Men often lost 
10 or 15 minutes at the end of each 
morning and afternoon spell—some- 
times a good half-hour—by leaving 
their benches for some reason or other 
ostensibly connected with their work. 
As each man was responsible for the 
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quality of work done for him in other 
shops, everyone had a perfectly good 
reason for leaving the benches. Actu- 
ally, however, the workers were losing 
time because they had developed a 
semi-pathological resistance to making 
decisions. 

Close control of output was physi- 
cally quite unnecessary in this shop. 
Detailed scheduling of production was 
merely a psychological necessity. Only 
a “dictatorship of the job” could re- 
lieve the workers of the endless drag 
of decision-making. 

Examples could be multiplied, but 
enough has been said to indicate the 
importance of this phase of industrial 


Preparing Now for 


OW is the time to plan for the 
postwar readjustment period, to 
formulate present and future 

policies which will permit the highest 
degree of postwar productive effort 
and the largest amount of postwar 
employment—with wages as high as 
conditions warrant—all with the object 
of contributing to the postwar econo- 
mic prosperity of the United States. 
The National Association of Manu- 
facturers urges that such plans as the 
following be considered by business 
management for early adoption and 
frequent review. Not all the sugges- 
tions will be applicable to every com- 
pany; and whatever the postwar pro- 
gram of a firm may involve, it should 
be adopted only after careful study— 
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psychology. At the comparatively 
simple level of routine manual opera- 
tions, the need for decisions can often 
be removed by making some alteration 
in the physical surroundings—like 
placing the trays of chocolates in a 
set pattern. In all non-routine work, 
on the other hand—from varied man- 
ual work to supervision and manage- 
ment by junior and senior executives— 
the drag of decision-making is best 
removed by establishing the principle 
which settles the correct line of action. 
People should not have to think about 
their work any oftener than is absolute- 
ly necessary. By L. I. Hunt. Occupa- 
tional Psychology, July, 1942, p. 134:9. 


Postwar Problems 


otherwise the vital forces of the eom- 
pany may be dissipated by a false start, 
leaving it too weakened to launch an- 
other program. 

With respect to general policy, the 
NAM suggests: 


1. Conduct management research 
to devise plans for selling goods, 
providing jobs, and financing 
the postwar adjustment period. 
Every present, prospective and 
possible activity of the company 
should be reviewed. Some firms 
have found it advantageous to 
appoint a committee for this 
purpose, including on it the ex- 
ecutives who are expected to 
have the opportunity to put rec- 
ommendations into practice in 
the future. Where feasible, rep- 
resentatives of the engineering, 
manufacturing, experimentation, 
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research and sales divisions also proved cost and accounting 
serve on the committee. methods. 

. Encourage each department head 
to suggest changes in methods, 
procedure, and business policy 
which will result in lower cost 
and greater market appeal. 
Observe sound managerial prin- 
ciples. Especially avoid every 
temptation to relax controls over : 
expenses. The personnel policy should, first of 

4. Avoid excessive inventories. all, provide for every effective means 
of stabilizing employment. Specific 
suggestions include: 


Make studies of changes and 
trends in financing business and 
future capital needs. 

Issue clear financial statements 
which will show income in rela- 
tion to sales both before and 
after taxes. 


Financial policies may include the 
following: 


‘ 1. Have ready for immediate adop- 
1. Conserve financial resources to y P 


the greatest extent consistent 
with a sound research and de- 
velopment program and, so far 
as taxes and company earnings 
permit, establish substantial 
“rainy day” reserves. Pressure 
of war work has led many com- 
panies to defer maintenance ex- 
penditures; they should be al- 
lowed to accumulate reserves for 
such expenditures after the war. 
Keep capital liquid and usable 
so far as practicable, in order 
that it may be available for post- 
war activities. 

If possible, take extra-heavy de- 
preciation charge-offs now. In 
addition, build up obsolescence 
funds if feasible. 

Review all company insurance 
policies with a view to insuring 
company assets against abnor- 
mal loss which would cripple 
postwar efforts. 

So far as possible, avoid assum- 
ing obligations which might be 
unduly burdensome in the post- 
war period. Scrutinize every 
contractual commitment which is 
likely to require delivery of ex- 
cessive amounts of materials in 
the postwar period. 

Study the possibility of im- 


tion in the postwar period plans 
for retraining employees now en- 
gaged in war production work 
of a special character and those 
who will be returned to indus- 
try from the armed forces. 
Provide for free interchange of 
ideas between management and 
employees on matters of mutual 
interest, such as wages, hours 
and conditions of employment. 
Encourage employees to suggest 
improvements in methods and 
working conditions and provide 
appropriate recognition for 
those whose suggestions are 
adopted. 

Adopt a wage level at least equal 
to the general wage level for 
similar work in the community. 
Maintain good working condi- 
tions. 


The following two suggestions cover 
products and markets: 


1. Carry on research and develop- 


ment work with a view to creat” 
ing new products and markets 
when the war is over. Any com- 
pany which finds it impossible 
to undertake such work individ- 
ually should endeavor to accom- 
plish the same end through trade 
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associations, technical institu- 
tions, colleges or universities. 

2. Try to discover methods which 
will result in lower unit costs and 
lower costs to consumers or 
which will improve existing 
products. Seek new uses for ex- 
isting products. 










To implement the research and de- 
velopment program, there must be a 
sound sales, sales promotion and dis- 
tribution program. Specific sugges- 
tions are: 


1. Utilize developments in the field 
of market analysis and market 
research. 

2. Seek to prevent both civilian cus- 
tomers and government agencies 
from over-buying. This will help 
future business. 

y 3. Maintain, for the duration, at 
least a skeleton sales and service 
force which can be quickly ex- 

panded after the war. 




















of native workers. 
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A Simple Incentive Plan That Worked 


) (GERALD STANLEY LEE tells a story about an American contractor in Mexico 
whose knowledge of psychology enabled him to overcome the loafing habits 





Maintain an adequate advertis- 
ing program, stressing the prop- 
er use of products. Experience 
in the last war proves that com- 
panies which keep their names 
before the public in wartime fare 
best in the postwar period. 

So far as possible, utilize the 
pre-war distribution system in 
the marketing of new products, 
except where new methods will 
make possible lower distribution 
and service costs. 

Give careful thought to the dis- 
tribution of used equipment 
after the war emergency. 
Develop products and adapta- 
tions of present products suit- 
able for foreign distribution. 
Continue to cultivate the good 
will of foreign distributors, even 
though it may be impossible to 
supply them at the present time. 


From the report of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers Committee 
on Postwar Problems, July, 1942. 






The men were hired by the day to wheel dirt from one place to another. 
They dawdled. Little dirt was dug and dumped. Attempts to get results by 
command and by persuasian both failed. 

Suddenly the man in charge remembered something he had picked up in his 
college psychology class: that the lower people are in the scale of intelligence, 
the closer to their work must the reward for it be placed. 

An American with a bag of small coins was stationed at the dump. Each 
time a workman dumped his wheelbarrow, a coin was placed in his hand. That 
coin worked magic—the men fairly ran with their wheelbarrows. Actually, the 
engineer in charge had to slow them up for fear they would hurt themselves. 

The men earned less by the coin system than they had under the day-wage 
system, and they did almost twice as much work. The daily reward was far off, 
as they saw it; the coins placed in their hands were near and real. 

The method employed by the American engineer in Mexico may be used 
everywhere with variations. It is based on fundamentals. Every system of re- 
wards must be adjusted to the mentalities of the people who are to be rewarded. 


—H. A. Horr in Net Results 9/42 
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Office Management 


How to Microfilm Office Records 


NY company which is prepared to 
install a small photographic de- 


partment, with at least one 
special operative, can duplicate its rec- 
ords on microfilm. It is even possible 
to have the negatives “taken” by rela- 
tively unskilled labor, provided the 
spools are sent out for processing. And 
anything which will lie flat can be suc- 
cessfully micro-copied. 

The apparatus required is a camera 
with proper focusing facilities, such as 
the high-class miniature reflex, or the 
modern Leica or Contax with close-up 
attachments and predetermined focus. 
Absolute sharpness is essential. Special 
micro-neg film or some other similar, 
fine-grain film should be used, and 
there must be careful, fine-grain devel- 
opment and fixing for best results. For 
black-and-white work, which is the type 
most commonly required in offices and 
factories, no special precautions need 
be taken if the proper film is used; 
but if the originals are colored and 
accurate rendering is desired, use of 
panchromatic film and suitable filters 
is recommended. 

Degree of reduction is a point which 
seems to cause much confusion. In 
the case of newsprint, the reduction 
factor is about 17, while for novels and 
similar work it is 30. Thus it will be 
seen that by using the “miniature” 
format of 14% inches by 1 inch, it is 
possible to micro-copy newsprint 24 
inches by 18 inches, or 12-point adver- 
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tising matter, plans, etc., 40 inches by 
30 inches in size, or even intricate 
drawings up to 27 inches by 18 inches, 
These sizes are maxima and postulate 
the use of the finest film and develop. 
ment. 

It will be clear, however, that if the 
microfilm records are to be of prac- 
tical value, a sound indexing system 
must be employed. If, as is generally 
the case, the films are being made 
purely as a precautionary measure and 
will not be used except in emergency, 
they may be kept in the roll, with the 
identifying data stated on the outside 
of the container. When many differ- 
ent types of records are micro-copied 
on one spool, it may be necessary to 
cut the film into lengths, or even into 
singles, so that they may be indexed 
for reference as needed. Some of the 


small files, binder files, visible-strip 


files and albums which were evolved 
for the miniature photographic craze 
would serve admirably for a moder- 
ately large collection of commercial 
micro-negatives—all have spaces for 
reference details. There are also avail- 
able some excellent frame slides, in 
which a single negative could be 
mounted and titled. Using them to 
any great extent would be costly, but 


might be advisable if the negatives . 


were to be consulted regularly. 
Micro-copying effects economy of 

storage space. Nearly 2,000 documents 

can be recorded on a spool of 35-mm. 
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film which, when stored in a protec- 
tive can, occupies but 32 cubic inches 
of space. Double that number can be 
put on the same length of 16-mm. film. 

The photographic method has sev- 
eral other advantages. Checking is 
unnecessary, because the human equa- 
tion is eliminated. It is also the only 
known method of reproducing dupli- 
cates of a large number of originals in 
an economical manner. And until the 
duplicate records or micro-films are 
needed, it is not necessary to do more 
than make the negative. Enlarged 
prints may be made as required, or 
immediate reference is always possible 
by use of an optical viewing frame or 
other projector. 

It would be almost impossible to 
enumerate the many uses to which 


micro-copying could ‘be adapted. 
Among them are duplicating corre- 
spondence files, copying card index 
records, making duplicates of specifi- 
cations of all kinds, copying files which 
are out of date but which may be 
needed, making routine copies as a 
precaution against air raids, copying 
back numbers of special editions. to 
save space, making abstracts, making 
duplicates of old, rare, important 
books. 

Every business insures its valuables 
as a matter of course. But all the in- 
surance in the world cannot replace 
accounts and similar records destroyed 
by fire. By Ropert S. Jackson. The 
Factory Manager, September, 1942, p. 
55:2. 


Streamlining the Accounts Receivable 


N many lines of business people no 
I longer pay on account, but ac- 

cording to invoice or statement. 
This change in business practice not 
only makes the cashier’s work easier, 
but affords an opportunity (which 
many firms neglect) for simplifying 
recording procedure. 

Old Colony Envelope Co., Westfield, 
Mass., has adopted the use of a simple 
invoice file instead of a posted ledger. 
Formerly, when a customer’s remit- 
tance was received, if the account was 
paid per statement, it was ruled off in 
the accounts receivable ledger. If 
specific invoices were paid, the invoices 


paid were checked off in the ledger; 
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and after the payment was posted, the 
balance consisted of open items on 
the record. It was recognized that the 
same result would be achieved if copies 
of invoices were filed according to cus- 
tomer—when payments were made, 
items could be withdrawn from the 
file. 

The most convenient equipment was 
found to consist of a single filing cabi- 
net with two tiers of filing pockets, 
each tier holding about 375 divisions 
—the approximate number of custom- 
ers on the list. Practically all Old 
Colony’s customers pay 100 per cent 
of their accounts each month; accord- 
ingly, one tier is used for current filing, 
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while the othér contains the invoices 
listed on the customers’ statements as 
of the first of the month. Only two 
employees have access to the file: the 
accounts receivable clerk and _ the 
cashier. The specific procedure is as 
follows: 

The billing department produces an 
extra copy of each invoice to be filed 
as the charge against the customer for 
the sale. If miscellaneous charges or 
credits are made through the journal, 
a journal memg is compiled on a form 
provided for the purpose and placed 
in the customer’s file. 

The accounts receivable clerk ‘anal- 
yzes the sales-record copies of the in- 
voices daily, and summarizes the 
amounts by accounts; thus a daily con- 
trol against which accounts receivable 
copies can be balanced is established. 
Then the invoices are filed according 
to customer. At the close of the month, 
the file of customers’ invoices is di- 
vided between two calculating machine 
operators, who add their sections, note 
the total of the invoices in each cus- 
tomer’s section on the top invoice, then 
check each other’s calculations. 

Customers’ statements are prepared 
from the totaled invoices on an add- 
ing machine with a split keyboard— 
the first columns are date columns— 
on statement forms previously address- 
ographed with customers’ names and 
addresses and the proper date. The 
original is mailed to the customer, and 
the carbon copy becomes the office rec- 
ord of statements mailed the first of 
each month. 

These statements are bound and be- 
come the accounts receivable record 
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as of the first of the month. For fur. 
ther internal check, the copies of the 
statements which are to be mailed to 
the customers are passed on to the aud- 
itor, who adds the individual state. 
ments, compares their total with the 
accounts receivable control, and has 
them mailed out under his supervision, 

Payments received from customers 
are handled by the cashier. He with. 
draws the invoices from the file as pay- 
ments are made, stamping the date of 
payment on the top invoice of the 
group. Checks are recorded in the 
cash receipts record, and proper credit 
posted in the accounts receivable col- 
umn. The withdrawn notices are given 
to a calculating machine operator, who 
totals them and checks the figure with 
the total in the accounts receivable con- 
trol column of the cash record for the 
day. Then the file clerk places them 
in a paid-invoice file. 

Occasionally a customer makes a 
partial payment on account. When the 
remittance does not apply to specific 
invoices, as many of the oldest bills 
as the payment will cover are removed 
from the file, and any amount remain- 
ing is applied to the next invoice in the 
file, the amount being noted on it di- 
rectly. In instances where the com- 
pany knows the customer will pay the 
balance of the account within a short 
time, the invoices are left in the file, 
but a credit memo for the amount of 
the partial payment is inserted. 

Old Colony has been using this sys- 
tem for two years, and its experience 
indicates that it is decidedly superior 
to the ledger method of maintaining 
the same information. The work has 
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been speeded up, costs have decreased, 
and thus far no disadvantages have 
been observed. When remittances are 
received, the cashier has before him 
the maximum amount of information 
about the account and need not refer 
to any other record. Under the ledger 
method, a clerk spent an average of 
three hours a day in posting and prov- 
ing the day’s work. Filing the invoices 
is a matter of 15 minutes a day or less. 
At the end of the month, work on state- 


ments can be started immediately after 
the last day’s invoices are filed; under 
the old system, accounts in the ledger 
had to be balanced to the control be- 
fore work could be begun. Another 
advantage is that the treasurer can 
readily make a visual check on remit- 
tances—invoices remaining in the 
statement section of the file can be re- 
viewed in a very short time. By HARRY 
F. Burrows. N.A.C.A. Bulletin, Sep- 
tember 15, 1942, p. 64:6. 


Photocopy Machines Save Typing 


NTIL recently a well-known company followed the practice of making out a 

form to advise salesmen of the receipt of an inquiry from the company’s 
advertising. To make out these forms in triplicate—one for the salesman, one 
for the follow-up record, and one for the district sales manager—required the 
better part of one girl’s time and all the time of one machine. 


The typist was needed for other work. Now, instead of typing the form, the 
company sends the customer’s original inquiry to the operator of the office photo- 


copy machine, who makes an actual-size copy for forwarding to the salesman. 
m Another copy is sent to the district manager, and the original inquiry is filed in a 
follow-up file for future reference. A boy operates the photocopy equipment, 
using it for many other purposes as well. 

















° In another office it has been customary to send the customer’s original order 
he to the credit department for approval, then to the stock room, then to the ship- 
2 ping department and, finally, when pretty well worn and dog-eared and more or 
less covered with notations from the various people who handled it, to the ac- 
Is counting department for invoicing and posting. As can be imagined, an occa- 
od sional order was misplaced or lost. Today each order is sent through the photo- 
copy machine, where a copy is made. The original and the copy go to the credit 
n- department. Here the original is sent to the accounting department, where it is 
La held in a suspense file until the shipment is completed and ready for invoicing. 
f A daily check with the originals and copies provides proof that no orders are lost. 
li- —American Business 9/42 
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17 Ways to Meet the Labor Shortage 


ITH salaries in war industries 
Wie they are, how can pro- 
ducers of civilian goods hope 
to keep a staff together? Here are 17 


suggestions put forth by western man- 
ufacturers: 


1. If you’re unable to get enough 
full-time people, try hiring part-time 
workers, simply using more of them. 
Married women or older men who have 
retired on small incomes are often glad 
to work a few hours a day or two or 


three full days a week. 

2. Investigate the possibilities of 
using high school students afternoons 
and during vacations. 

3. Keep in touch with former em- 
ployees who have taken jobs with other 
companies. Perhaps they want to re- 
turn but are afraid that you wouldn’t 
have them. 

4. Don’t let workers or applicants 
get the idea that all peacetime business 
will collapse. Make them realize that 
your business is an essential one which 
will outlast the war. 

5. Dramatize the financial advan- 
tages of continuous employment in sta- 
ble peacetime industry. Compile figures 
showing earnings of workers before, 
during and after the last war. Such 
comparisons almost invariably reveal 
that the man who stayed on his regular 
job made more, over a 10-year period, 
than the man who left to take a job in 
war industry. 
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6. Don’t hesitate to give old em. 
ployees substantial salary increases if 
your earnings justify them. It costs 
less to pay a little more and keep your 
experienced workers than it does to 
meet the expenses of constant turnover, 

7. If you can’t support sizable sal- 
ary increases, try a bonus system. A 
small bonus looks better to the worker 
than a small increase. Make the bonus 
payable quarterly or annually to create 
a long-range inducement to stay. 

8. To keep interest alive between 
periods of bonus payment, hold oper- 
ating economy contests—i.e., award 
small cash prizes to all employees if a 
certain item of cost—or overhead in 
general—decreases a specified percent- 
age during a given period. 

9. Offer cash prizes for suggestions. 

10. Take pains to praise employees 
for exceptional performance, and to 
back up that praise with a tangible 
award of some kind—possibly a half 
day off or a little gift. 

11. Give your people some hope of 
advancement. Point out that, with the 
Army taking many experienced men, 
opportunities for advancement are now 
exceptionally good. 

12. Make every effort to see that 
employees are placed in the type of job 
they prefer. 

13. Treat employees as associates 
rather than hirelings. Be friendly. 
Take an interest in their personal prob- 
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lems. Don’t try to display your au- 
thority. Never complain about minor 
faults. 

14. Never penalize a worker unless 
it’s absolutely necessary. For instance, 
several employers report better em- 
ployee relations since they began giving 
a reasonable amount of sick leave with 
pay. 

15. Make all working conditions as 


satisfactory as possible—lighting, ven- 
tilation, restrooms, etc. 

16. If members of an employees’ 
family work, try to arrange his shift so 
that he can be home when they are. 

17. Where practical, stagger hours 
in such a way that each employee gets 
a full two-day weekend off once a 
month. 

By Lucius S. Fut. The Glass 
Packer, September, 1942, p. 546:1. 


Wanted: One Million Supervisors 


eight million new workers this 

year. At a conservative estimate, 
this means that one million brand-new 
supervisors will be required. 

It goes without saying that these new 
supervisors will not need training in 
mechanical operations—most of them 
will be chosen from the ranks of the 
skilled operators. What they will need 
is training in supervision: the art and 
science of handling subordinates. Few 
of them have ever given an order to a 
subordinate in all their working lives. 

As no program of conference train- 
ing can be effective when the discus- 
sion groups are made up of people 
with no experience in the subject under 
discussion, the conference method of 
training foremen must be abandoned. 
Instead, training should be conducted 
by means of lectures, supplemented by 
definite reading and home-study as- 
signments and organized on-the-job 
coaching by old-timers of the plant’s 
supervisory force. 


A cicit industry must employ 
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This training course should be con- 
tinuous, with new classes beginning 
each week or as often as expansion of 
personnel creates the need for a new 
batch of supervisors. In charge will 
be the plant training department or the 
personnel department, but many of the 
organization’s executives must coop- 
erate if the undertaking is to be suc- 
cessful. The safety engineer, in par- 
ticular, must be prepared to devote a 
good deal of time to special lectures 
on accident prevention. 

Meetings should be held at least 
three times weekly during the first (and 
most vital) part of the training period. 
Lecture topics for the introductory 
period might include: 

. Analyzing the supervisor’s job 

. Balanced and complete supervision 

. Orders, directions and suggestions 

. The cost elements of supervision 

. Physical condition of subordinates: 
health 


. Physical condition of subordinates: 
accident prevention (two lectures) 
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7. Mental attitude of 
morale (two lectures) 
8. Cooperation, horizontal 
9. Cooperation, vertical 
10. Training subordinates. 


The first four lectures should be 
given by the regular foreman trainer. 
Then the safety engineer can take over 
for the three meetings on health and 
accident prevention, or perhaps the 
medical director will lecture on worker 
health. For the “mental attitude” and 
“cooperation” meetings, other execu- 
tives will speak, preferably those near 
the top of the organization—any ex- 
ecutive who is not bubbling over with 
ideas about the development of morale 
and cooperation among the working 
force is in the wrong job. 

Here, in 12 meetings held within 30 
days, the new supervisors are given a 
quick grasp of the fundamentals of su- 
pervision. In itself, however, this in- 
struction will not prevent the serious 
errors of omission and commission to 
which every green supervisor is liable. 
It must be supplemented by additional 
effort on the part .of everyone con- 
cerned. 

A meeting of the older supervisors 


subordinates: 


should now be called, with the general 
manager or some other high executive 
as speaker. A direct appeal can be 
made to the older foremen to help with 
the training. The old-timers will re. 
spond to such an appeal and will go 
out of their way to smooth the road 
for the new men. Since, in many cases, 
the newly created foremen are report- 
ing to the older ones, this cooperative 
situation will be an entirely natural 
and logical one. 

Then, again, there are the reading 
assignments. These should be confined 
to subjects the new supervisors can 
apply in their everyday work. It isa 
mistake to expect them to take an in- 
terest in weighty problems of admin- 
istration and executive control before 
they have mastered the rudiments of 
supervision. 

Finally, when the 30-day training 
period is completed, the new super- 
visors should be formed at once into 
regular conference training groups, 
which should meet weekly or bi-weekly 
for an indefinite period. 

By ALFRED M. Coorer. American 
Machinist, July 9, 1942, p. 701:3. 


Guideposts in the Employment of Women 


No one questions the fact that women’s work in war industries will require 


many adjustments in previously established personnel policies. 


What is 


perhaps not so evident is the need, in some cases, of changes in both the 


philosophy of personnel administration and its application. 


The following items 


may serve as a check list to be given consideration by any company facing the 
prospect of new or increased employment of women in production work: 

1. A preliminary survey of the whole plant to determine on what jobs women 
can be placed at once, and which jobs they could handle if a much wider sub- 


stitution of women proves necessary. 


2. Advance discussion with supervisors and union leaders concerning the 


introduction of women. 
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3. The extent of job re-engineering required where women may be substituted 
for men. 

4. The need for any changes in the physical plant, including relocation and 
changes in production departments, additional rest rooms, new or increased 
lunchroom space, and additional first-aid rooms. 


5. The available preemployment training facilities and the extent to which 
these can be used to advantage. 


6. New recruiting methods. Should the company itself develop new sources 
of labor supply or depend more upon the public employment offices? 


7. Revisions in employment policies affecting women. Are requirements as 
to age, education, and marital status unnecessarily limiting the choice of women 
applicants? Are a woman’s home responsibilities considered in accepting her 
for employment? 

8. Revisions in employment procedures. Do job specifications and applica- 
tion forms fit the new requirements, and are interview questions, tests, and phys- 
ical examinations adapted to the employment of women on new types of work? 


9. Induction procedures. Do they give sufficient attention to the adjustment 
of women to industry, and emphasize the importance of the individual’s work to 
war production? 


10. New training problems. Does the job training require strengthening in 
any department, and should the upgrading program be extended to women? 


11. If the personnel staff is expanding, is there need for special training for 
men and women new to personnel work? Could the company cooperate with edu- 
cational institutions to develop satisfactory short-time training in this field? 


12. Determination of the most satisfactory daily and weekly hours of work 
for women in the light of available reported experience and opinion, and in 
accordance with the company’s own experience. Is a third or fourth crew needed 
to limit women’s hours to the accepted optimum? 


13. Separate absence, turnover, accident and production records for men 
and women. 


14. Exit interviews and interviews with employees with poor attendance rec- 
ords. Can these interviews be used to better advantage to determine the basic 
causes of high absenteeism and labor turnover? 


15. Factors involved in shift schedules for women. Will rotation or non- 
rotation be most satisfactory to the majority of your employees? Can mothers 
of young children and employees whose transportation is most difficult at night 
be given special consideration in shift assignments? 


16. The need of at least a 30-minute lunch period and the value of addi- 
tional regular rest periods. 


17. Women’s wage rates. Weigh both internal and external wage condi- 
tions and trends in developing a wage policy in regard to women who are being 
placed on men’s work. If previously established differentials are to be main- 
tained, consider the possibility of upgrading the older women employees to the 
new and better-paid jobs. 

18. Special safety efforts in connection with new women employees. Can 


accidents among this group be prevented or reduced through improved safety 
instruction, better safety devices, and stricter clothing rules? 


19. An adequate medical service. Is there provision for thorough physical 
examinations for women? Is a nurse in attendance on all shifts on which women 
are employed? Is someone responsible for continuous observation of working con- 
ditions, with particular concern for any new industrial disease hazards? 


20. Cooperation with community agencies on outside problems which affect 
the employees’ productivity. Can management increase the efficiency of its em- 
ployees by cooperating with civic agencies, labor unions, and other companies in 
improving transportation, housing and recreational facilities? 

—Women in War Industries (Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University) 
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Converting Skills 


A. WOODWORTH CO., Fern- 

dale, Mich., producer of a hun- 

dred different precision parts 
for aircraft engines, refuses to pirate 
skilled labor. Seventy per cent of its 
hundreds of precision workers started 
absolutely green, and 99 per cent of 
the supervisors were upgraded from 
the ranks. But while all the recruits 
are new to the jobs in the plant, 
wherever possible they are placed in 
work similar to that they were doing 
before. 

For example, a former chef, who 
was accustomed to working in hot res- 
taurant kitchens, found conditions in 
the heat-treating department comforta- 
ble enough—now he is a good tool 
hardener. A former school teacher is 
using her pedagogical skill in instruct- 
ing shop workers. Without very much 
training a linotype operator became a 
screw machine operator. And it was 
not very difficult to make a precision 
inspector out of a jeweler. 

New workers are recruited largely 
among acquaintances of those already 
on the job. Family spirit is encou- 
raged. A recommendation from a man 
in the shop provides the surest, quick- 
est path to the employment office. Being 
a relative of an employee is no barrier, 
although relatives of supervisors and 
male relatives or close acquaintances 
of girl workers are barred. 

The employment procedure is sim- 
ple. There are no aptitude or intelli- 
gence tests because the company be- 
lieves that I.Q.’s and aptitudes show 
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up during the first 30 days on the job 
anyway. If there is anything wrong 
with the applicant that cannot be reme- 
died by training, he is dismissed after 
the trial period. 

The employment questionnaire lists 
only essential information—past ex- 
perience, education, marital status and 
age. Main basis of selection is the in- 
terview, in which the applicant is en- 
couraged to talk freely about his back- 
ground and his ambitions. Through a 
system of symbols, which look like idle 
doodles, a quick shorthand picture of 
him is obtained for later reference. 

When the new employee is called to 
work, he fills out a slightly more de- 
tailed form. Possible lines of advance- 
ment are noted, and later supervisors 
make regular progress reports on each 
new worker, the aim being to advance 
everyone as quickly as possible. 

Some 214 promotions, in fact, are 
open to each new worker (everyone 
starts at the bottom). Those with a 
real itch for advancement are encou- 
raged to enroll in courses at Great 
Lakes College, a nearby school which 
offers instruction in business adminis- 
tration and engineering, including a 


hand-tailored 15-week course designed » 


especially for Woodworth workers. 
The company pays half the tuition fee 
—not because it is unwilling to pay 
all of it, but because it has discovered 
that when the employee is compelled 
to pay his share only those really in- 
terested in faster promotion will enroll. 


Pay rates, too, have been planned to 
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spur advancement. There is a flat day 
rate for the first 30 days, with auto- 
matic base increases at three-month 
intervals thereafter to a total of about 
40 per cent in the first year. But if a 
worker progresses rapidly, he may ob- 


tain his increases sooner. Moreover, a 
piece-rate basis is used wherever pos- 
sible, and workers know that a piece 
price is never cut unless the tooling or 
processing is changed. By GERALD E. 
STEDMAN. Steel, June 1, 1942, p. 64:4. 


Welcome to John Doe 


industrial editors are learning 

how to make employee manuals 
more effective. One manual now in 
preparation for a company engaged in 
war production appears to have bene- 
fited from new ideas, and since editor- 
compilers frequently report difficulty 
at the outset, we submit herewith the 
questions editors might ask and the 
answers compilers of this manual have 
given: 

What size have you made it? Six 
by nine. We purposely avoided the 
pocket-sized job because we found 
that small manuals were often lost or 
mislaid. The measurements are. the 
same as those of the employees’ month- 
ly publication; if binders are ever 
furnished, the manual can be kept with 
the magazine. 

With so many changes caused by 
the war, how can you keep it up to 
date? By using an inexpensive loose- 
leaf binding. All type is held; when 
changes are required, corrections are 
made and new pages printed. Changes 
are announced on company bulletin 
boards, and the new pages are included 
with the next issue of the company 
magazine. The employee merely tears 


B‘ a system of trial and error, 
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the old page out of the manual and 
clips in the new one. 

What is the breakdown of editorial 
content? We blocked it out in sec- 
tions: introduction by the president 
(written informally); the hook-up 
with the war—we considered it essen- 
tial that the employee view his job in 
terms of his contribution to the war 
effort; the general benefits of working 
for a company of our type; the specific 
advantages of working for our par- 
ticular company; endorsements by 
four old-timers which should influence 
the new employee to feel favorably to- 
ward the company; pictures of officials 
of the firm in informal poses; rules 
and regulations. 

What was the tone of the copy? 
Friendly, informal and persuasive— 
no harsh “musts.” We determined the 
reader tastes of a cross-section of em- 
ployees first, to make sure we would 
talk their language. 

What was the ratio of pictures to 
text, and how did you arrive at it? 
Roughly, 65 to 35. We deliberately set 
out to make it a pictorial manual be- 
cause we were talking to a picture- 
minded audience. 

-How did you determine the number 
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of pages? Space was carefully allotted 
to each section, and the total number 
of pages thus allotted was found to be 
28, When the pictures came through, 
we found we had enough good ones to 
justify adding four more pages. 

Is the manual to be distributed to 
new employees only? No, to all em- 
ployees, A letter from the president 
is to be included with each copy, to 
make the presentation of the manual 
somewhat more personal, 

What is the cover like? The art 
work has not as yet been finally ap- 
proved, but at present we plan to have 
the words “Welcome to .. .” on the 


two top lines, with space below for 
the recipient’s name, When a new em- 
ployee is hired, the personnel director 
will send a copy of the manual to the 
engineering department, where an ex- 


pert letterer will engross the name. 

Is the manual called a “manual” in 
the text? No. We tried to get away 
from worda like “manual” and “hand- 
book.” We refer to it as an informa- 
tional booklet. 

Does it contain a personalities see- 
tion? The whole thing is personali- 
ties, For instance, when we photo- 
graphed people at work we highlighted 


the individual rather than the opera. 
tion. We avoided static shots of com. 
pany facilities, 

Was the manual budgeted in ad. 
vance? Budgeting was approximate, 
The company wanted to do the job 
properly and did not set an arbitrary 
figure. 

How many people worked on the 
manual, and how much time was con- 
sumed? The job was done by an 
editor, an assistant editor and a pho- 
tographer. The photographer’s work 
was mapped out in advance and took 
him only two full days (all under one 
roof, and not too much legwork in- 
volved). One editor gathered the facts, 
the other assembled them. A safe esti- 
mate, allowing time for submitting 
copy to executives, is that it takes about 
a month to produce a finished dummy, 
complete with text and pictures. The 
printing time, of course, depends on 
the printer, 

Are clearances by government agen- 
cies for manuals of war production 
plants advisable? “Advisable” is put- 
ting it mildly. All government branches 
now have agencies which handle such 
clearances, and they are familiar, prob- 
ably, to most editors. 

Stet, June, 1942, p. 1:3. 
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Women’s Health in Wartime Production 


HY consider the health of 

women in industry separately 

from that of men? There are 
two sharply opposed attitudes toward 
that question. One group demands 
that women be employed on exactly 
the same basis as men; the other 
holds that women need special protec- 
tion because of inherent physical 
handicaps. The first opinion is back- 
ed by the ardent feminist group. The 
second is based on the following cold 
facts: 


1. Women are more susceptible than 
men to fatigue. The British Indus- 
trial Health Research Board reports 
that the’ maximum workweek for 
women should be five hours shorter 
than the maximum for men. 


. Women are ill more frequently than 
men. The Boston Edison Company, 
analyzing absence records for the five- 
year period 1933-37, found that male 
employees lost an average of 6.4 days 
a year because of illness, female em- 
ployees an average of 9.9 days. A 
survey by the National Institute of 
Health yielded similar results. 

. The extent to which the sex differ- 
ences in illness apply to specifically 
industrial diseases is not known. But 
it has been demonstrated that women 
are more susceptible to certain in- 
dustrial poisons, the best known be- 
ing lead, and that the reaction of 
women to even slight benzol exposure 
may be extremely severe and is like- 
ly to take a form different from the 
reaction of men. We know, too, that 
pregnancy may aggravate and accel- 
erate industrial poisoning, and that 
womerf machine operators are more 
prone to oil dermatitis. Young wom- 
en seem to be particularly susceptible 
to poisons attacking the nervous sys- 
tem, such as carbon disulphide. 
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Evaluating exposures that might re- 
sult in disease, the Pennsylvania Di- 
vision of Industrial Hygiene, in the 
pre-defense period, studied 16,000 in- 
dustrial plants and found more than 
4,500 exposures of women to lead or 
lead compounds, 7,300 to inorganic 
non-metallic dusts, and 228,000 to 
organic dusts. A survey by the Illi- 
nois Division of Industrial Hygiene 
found 59 exposures to some harmful 
substance for every 100 women em- 
ployed. 

Substitutions and changes in proc- 
esses will intensify these exposures. 
New chemicals will be introduced, 
some recognized as more hazardous 
than those now in use and others 
whose effects on the human body are 
unknown. At the National Confer- 
ence of Industrial Hygienists held re- 
cently in Washington, Dr. Clarence 
Selby of the Subcommittee on Indus- 
trial Health and Medicine listed the 
following changes as important: 


1. The use of cutting oils is increasing 
(with an increase in dermatitis). 

2. Grinding occupations are on the in- 
crease. 

3. Shot-blasting is being replaced by 
sand-blasting. 

. More concentrated solutions are be- 
ing used in pickling to hasten the 
process. . 

. Solvents, mostly chlorinated hydro- 
carbons, are more widely used, and 
some are assumed to be non-toxic al- 
though their effects are not well 
known. 

. X-rays are used more frequently. 
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7. There is greatly expanded use of and their food budgets were conse. 
sore quently lower. 

Evidence of the World War period 
shows that good facilities for lunch at 
cost prices and sufficient time to eat 
are insurance against ill health. Some 
employers report amazing results in 


Of primary importance in building 
up resistance to disease, occupational 
as well as general, is proper nutrition 
and the prevention of chronic fatigue. 
Studies have shown that the well-nour- 
ished adult can withstand exposures 


that disable the poorly fed. Early lower sickness rates when vitamin tab- 
studies of lead poisoning give some lets are supplied to workers or when 
evidence that the excessive sickness of their diet is supplemented by milk 
women workers was due to their rela- or cod-liver oil. By Marcarer T, 
tively poorer state of nutrition. The METTERT. National Safety Neus, 
women were paid less than the men, June, 1942, p. 34:5. 


Conditioning Women to Factory Work 


HEN women leave white-collar jobs for production work, they are often 

frightened by the huge power-driven machines that chew up steel and 
shred it at high speed. They must be “conditioned” first by light work—filing 
and other bench work, or work at sensitive drill presses. 


Working in close proximity to the machines, a woman soon becomes accus- 
tomed to them. Then she can be put to work on one, with an experienced opera- 
tor to help her. Soon she finds that handling the monster of great power is ease 
personified, that it is sensitive to her slightest touch, that the work she can do 
with it is more delicate than the fine old lace made by her grandmother. She 
masters her fear and then the machine. 


Once women realize that they can work to closer tolerances than men and 
spoil less work (this is true in many cases), pride of accomplishment is born. 
Good workmanship follows. Then their housekeeping instinct asserts itself. They 
keep their machines clean and in good order. Steady production results. 

—J. B. Nearey in The Iron Age 8/6/42 





AMA PRODUCTION CONFERENCE 


The Fall Production Conference of the American Management Asso- 


ciation will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, November 10 ang 11, at 
the Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 
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V-Plan Saves Vital Metals 


66 ON’T mix unlike metals” is 
the keynote of a salvage plan 
developed by Wright Aero- 

nautical Corporation. Simple in oper- 

ation, Wright’s system may be applied 
to any plant regardless of its size. 

In formulating the plan, the first 
step was to determine which alloys 
could be grouped together for reclama- 
tion in common lots and which should 
be separated because of their valuable 
content. Special four-by-six-inch cards 
were printed, with instructions to op- 
erators and chip men on one side and 
large V’s in one or more colors on the 
other. These colors constitute a code. 
For example, AMS (Aeronautical Ma- 
terial Specification) 4630, 4632, 4635 
and 4640 aluminum bronzes are desig- 
nated by a yellow and black V, and, 
because of the similarity of their com- 
position, are grouped together. 

When a manufacturing order is is- 
sued to the shop, a card corresponding 
to the material to be used accompanies 
the shop routing card. From the mo- 
ment the rough material leaves the 
stores, this card follows it. As soon as 
an operator starts a job, he hangs the 
card—which is kept in a transparent 
envelope—in a conspicuous place on 
his machine. When the operation is 
complete, he removes the card and for- 
wards it with the material to the next 
machine. 

If the color of the card accompany- 
ing the next job is different, the oper- 
ator is required to call a chip man 
and have his machine cleaned before 
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starting work on a new material. In 
most cases, a machine will work con- 
tinuously on one material, but when a 
change occurs there is no possibility 
of confusion. As an added precaution, 
the lead man is required to ascertain 
that the machine has been cleaned be- 
fore work is started on a new material. 

At intervals throughout the day the 
chip men make their rounds, collect- 
ing non-ferrous chips in steel drums, 
each marked with a V to designate the 
type of material to be placed in it. A 
specially designed rake and pan are 
used for collecting the chips and trans- 
ferring them to the drums, and a 
special carriage is employed for han- 
dling the drums in the shop. Solid 
scrap is kept separate from the chips 
because of its higher resale value, and 
special drums are provided for it. 
When a drum is filled, it is trucked to 
a central storage bin, marked with a 
matching V, and emptied. 

Stainless steel scrap is handled in 
drums also, but other steels are col- 
lected in large chip boxes and taken 
first to a centrifuge machine, where all 
cutting oil is extracted and returned 
to the oil reclamation unit. The dry 
chips are then passed through chutes 
discharging into pits, from which they 
are raised by a clam-shell bucket and 
crane and loaded into dealers’ trucks. 

It has not as yet seemed worth while 
to install baling or briquetting equip- 
ment. Both steel and red-metal chips 
are sold loose to approved dealers, as 
is solid scrap. Aluminum and mag- 
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nesium scrap, including that reclaimed 
from the machine shop and the foun- 
dry, is remelted and fluxed in the com- 
pany’s own remelt furnaces and poured 
into ingots—of a different shape from 
those of virgin metal so that they may 
be readily identified. 

Each heat of this metal is stored in 
a separate pile for sampling by the 
metallurgical laboratory. If it is found 
to be within specifications, it is re- 
leased for production, together with 
new metal in proportions determined 
by the laboratory. If the remelt is 
found to be high or low in certain ele- 
ments, written instructions are pre- 
pared showing exactly how much new 
and remelt metal is to be used and how 
much of the particular elements added. 


While conservation of valuable 
metals takes first place in this program, 
other material is also being salvaged, 
Wastepaper, cardboard, burlap bags 
and rags are all sold to dealers. Cut- 
ting oils and lubricating oils are 
treated in the company’s own reclaim. 
ing plant. Steel drums, if in good con- 
dition, are returned to the original 
vendors, while damaged drums, for- 
merly thrown away, are sold to com- 
panies which specialize in recondition- 
ing them. Machines of all kinds, if 
still in usable condition, are sold to 
dealers for overhaul and resale; if dam- 
aged beyond repair, they are sold as 
cast iron scrap. By Caru J. WIBERC 
and FRANK D. KENT. American Ma- 
chinist, July 23, 1942, p. 761:3. 


Westinghouse Shares Materials 


BELIEVING that this is not the time to hedge against possible future con- 
tracts, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company constantly searches 


its inventory for surplus materials and directs them to the war effort. 


And it 


defines “surplus materials” as those which cannot be used in the immediate future 
on contracts already on the books and scheduled for production. 


Westinghouse has 25 plants, all engaged in war work. Each plant prepares 


a list of surplus items and forwards it to the director of production. All the lists 
are compiled into a surplus stock bulletin which is mailed to every division so 
that the surplus materials of one unit are made available to all. Before placing 
orders for new materials, purchasing agents must ascertain that the items being 
purchased are not listed in the surplus stock report and that no material listed can 
be substituted for the one required. This procedure has resulted in the move- 
ment of millions of pounds of steel and other critical items within the company 
alone. 

In addition, the bulletins are distributed to outside sources, such as Navy 
procurement agencies, arsenals and ordnance plants, War Production Board field 
offices, and manufacturers working on war contracts. 

—The Journal cf Commerce 7/27/42 
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Advertising Expenses and Your Tax Bill 


T THIS time many business men 
must decide what to do about 
advertising and sales promotion 

budgets for 1943. Advertisers gener- 
ally prepare their plans during the 
early fall, get the budget tentatively 
approved, and have everything ready 
for the January magazines (which us- 
ually close in November). 

As a result of Public Law 526, 
which is concerned with the computa- 
tion of profits for the renegotiation of 
war contracts, the advertising policy 
of many companies will have to be 
readjusted. The government’s posi- 
tion is that, since no sales or adver- 
tising expense is required to obtain 
war contracts, such expenses cannot 
be allowed in computing profits on 
these contracts. 

It has been argued that Public Law 
526 is unconstitutional since the con- 
tracts it affects are signed by the 
United States Government. That is 
true. But the only recourse the busi- 
ness man has to recover profits which 
have been seized under the law is to 
sue in the Court of Claims, and to do 
this he must have the government’s 
consent to the suit. 

So far as advertising is concerned, 
the test to be applied was outlined as 
follows by Secretary Morgenthau in 
his testimony before the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Taxation: 


The test of whether expenditures for 
advertising are deductible is whether they 
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are ordinary and necessary and bear a 
reasonable relation to the business activi- 
ties in which the enterprise is engaged. 
This is not intended to exclude institu- 
tional advertising in reasonable amounts 
or good will advertising calculated to in- 
fluence the buying habits of the public. 

However, if such expenditures are ex- 
travagant and out of proportion to the 
size of the company, or to the amount of 
its advertising budget in the past, or if 
they are not directed to public patronage 
which reasonably might be expected in 
the future, such payments will be disal- 
lowed. 


The attitude of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue remains to be deter- 
mined. It is probable that, in deter- 
mining the advertising and selling ex- 
penses which will be allowed, exam- 
iners will apply the percentage of ad- 
vertising to sales previously spent to 
that portion of the total volume that 
is not war business, and disallow the 
balance of the expenditure. In that 
case, companies which have been pro- 
ceeding on the theory that their total 
appropriation can be deducted in com- 
puting profits may find themselves 
liable for a healthy tax. 

In a formal statement issued to the 
press on August 27, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue recommended that ad- 
vertisers keep a careful record of all 
expenditure (documented to prove the 
nature of the advertising or sales pro- 
motional effort) so that they might be 
checked by the tax examiner. 

Among the types of promotion 
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which the Bureau recognizes as nec- 
essary are advertising designed to ob- 
tain needed raw materials; sales pro- 
motion required in marketing new 
products which a company developed 
because of war conditions; advertis- 
ing to help dealers build up business 
for new lines; advertising required to 
meet situations caused by changing 
markets and buying habits; promo- 
tional efforts intended to speed war 
production and build worker morale; 
sales and advertising expenditures 
necessary to establish new businesses 
quickly. But in every case the expen- 
diture must be reasonable. 

The statement concludes: “This 
principle will apply whether the com- 
pany has no government contracts, 
whether it is selling both to govern- 
ment and industry, whether it is wholly 
converted to war production, whether 
it is a new company selling to both 
government and industry.” 

In general, the following are good 
rules to observe: 

1. Companies doing comparatively 
little war work may increase their ad- 
vertising and sales promotional ex- 
pense up to an amount they can jus- 
tify by increased costs of materials, 
labor and space. 

2. Companies that are operating un- 
der subcontracts should maintain 
careful records to show the cost of se- 
curing such contracts, servicing them, 
and maintaining the business; in ad- 
dition, they are justified in spending 
the usual percentage of sales income 
for advertising {excluding war busi- 
ness) plus a reasonable increase to 
cover increased costs of space, etc. 
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3. Companies selling equipment 
which must be serviced to prolong its 
productive life are justified in sharply 
increasing both advertising and sales 
expense required to secure service or- 
ders. For instance, if you normally 
appropriate 2 per cent of gross sales 
for advertising, and war conditions re- 
quire you to depend largely on service 
profits, you would be justified in 
spending 4 or even 6 per cent. 

4. A firm engaged largely in war 
production would be justified in 
spending up to 2 cents a day per em- 
ployee for advertising and promotional 
effort designed to stimulate produc- 
tion and build worker morale. The 
average expenditure for this purpose, 
based on a Dartnell survey, is 25 cents 
a month per employee. 

5. New products, brought out to 
meet war conditions, justify any rea- 
sonable advertising or sales promo- 
tional effort, but it is important to be 
able to show that funds were actually 
spent for that purpose. 

6. Business men who are faced with 
the problem of keeping dealers in 
business for the duration are justified 
in spending liberally for that purpose. 
Recent Firestone advertising is a case 
in point. 

7. Concerns working largely or 
wholly on war contracts are justified 
in spending a reasonable sum for 
“market protection.” This should be 
less, however, than was spent when 
the company had products to sell. One- 
third of normal would seem to be a 
good rule-of-thumb figure to use. 

8. So far as possible, sales promo- 
tional expense items should be applied 
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to production. For example: An ad- 
vertising or sales promotion man who 
is now conducting production promo- 
tion activities for the plant labor-man- 
agement committee could have his sal- 
ary and expense included in the pro- 
duction promotion budget. 

9, As much of the advertising bud- 
get as possible should be used for 
“copy” which features the buying of 
war bonds, or other war activities, de- 
pending upon the signature to keep the 


company name before the public. Such 
advertising is definitely deductible un- 
der Bureau ruling. 

10. As much “selling” expense as 
possible should be transferred to cus- 
tomer service expense. Some firms 
have even gone so far as to merge sales 
and service departments, and to assign 
salesmen to the service department for 
the duration. 

Dartnell News Letter, September 5, 
1942, p. 1:3. 


Packaging Can Take It 


N the next few months we shall feel 
the impact of the greatest repack- 
ing splurge this country has ever 

seen, Whether you’re the housewife 
who'll buy coffee and dog food in pa- 
per packs instead of cans, the man 
who'll sell cigarettes and candy with- 
out a tinfoil cover, or the manufacturer 
who'll ship goods without transparent 
wraps and buy truck oil in wooden 
barrels, you’re going to share in the 
national wrapping upheaval. 

The only packaging materials which 
do not appear to be scarce are glass, 
wood, and a few—very few—plastics 
and plasters, although the salvaging of 
wastepaper and the ban on unnecessary 
use of paper by some industries (not- 
ably “dry drugs” and cosmetics) may 
release enough for increased use in 
other ways. In the face of such lacks, 
the most widespread package redesign- 
ing program in the annals of industry 
is now under way. Changes range 
from using end labels on bread wrap- 
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pers to save waxed paper, at the rate 
of one-half inch per loaf, to the tri- 
umph of a flame-proof wrapping which 
incendiary bombs merely char. 

In some fields, wood is likely to be 
plated with erstwhile precious silver 
or gold. This is not so expensive as 
it sounds: Designer Raymond Loewy, 
who has styled everything from a 
toothbrush box to a locomotive, claims 
that gold plating now compares favor- 
ably in price with chromium. The cos- 
metic people, hard hit on every pack- 
age side, are already casting a calcu- 
lating eye on our abundant supply of 
silver. Alloys to make it harder are 
now being sought. 

Cans may be silver-lined too. Food- 
stuffs containing sulphur don’t take 
kindly to silver, but certain fruits and 
vegetables do very well with this pro- 
tective coat on the inside of the can. 
Because of its tensile strength, an in- 
finitesimal amount of silver can be 
substituted for a much larger amount 
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of other metals; two and a half pounds, 
for example, can take the place of 40 
to 50 pounds of tin for some uses. 

But the real revolution in the food 
industry is likely to come through a 
glass door. Last year the glass indus- 
try operated at only three-fourths of its 
capacity, producing approximately 
68,000,000 gross of containers. Though 
there can be no big overnight shift 
from tin to glass, even for domestic 
consumption, increased use of stand- 
ard stock molds, simplifications, and 
lightweight glass containers have to 
make the supply go further. The new 
lightweight glass containers have to 
be tough to withstand mechanical and 
thermal shocks, particularly in food 
processing, but they are being made 
that way. 

The “tinless” tin can, too, may be 
well on its way into the family pantry 
by next fall, What’s happening in this 
direction may have lasting effects, even 
after the Far East tin output is again 
open to us, Literally, what tin we have 
is going to be spread a lot thinner, and 
it is the electrolytically coated tinplate 
which holds out the most significant 
possibilities for a postwar future. 


Survey on Postwar Planning 


Coatings can now be applied as thin 
as one-tenth pound per 100 base box 
of black plate. 

Finally, however, versatile paper 
and utilitarian paperboard, the first 
package commodities to feel the impact 
of defense, may provide the answer to 
the substitute problem. In a recent 
test, Navy fliers dropped two packages 
from an airplane, both metal-edged 
paper packages containing not only 
delicate instruments but distilled water 
in glass bottles and precious blood 
plasma. One package fell from the 
height of several hundred feet on to 
hard ground; the other fell into the 
Delaware River. The contents of both 
were found to be unharmed. 

But everywhere the slogan is “more 
packages from less paper.” W. C. 
Ritchie & Company, with a shrewd eye 
on postwar customers, offers a free re- 
designing service which it is claimed 
will help any manufacturer reduce his 
package paper content by as much as 
30 per cent. 

Packaging may be tightening its belt, 
but the industry can take it. 

By Juuietta K, ArtHurR. Nation’s 
Business, August, 1942, p. 48:4. 


"TWENTY-FOUR per cent of the firms represented in the National Industrial 

Advertisers Association have appointed committees to work on postwar prob- 
lems, a survey conducted by the association discloses. But 20 per cent of these 
committees were formed to study war problems as well as postwar problems, and 
an analysis of the returns clearly indicates that the majority of this group have 
been so overwhelmed by immediate war problems that they have had little time 


to devote to postwar planning. 


What a postwar planning committee must be, fundamentally, is a gatherer 
and codifier of ideas. If certain ideas look so promising that they can be turned 
over to research and/or development, or even to the sales department for initial 


feeling out, so much the better. 


—W. B. Sroonzr, Jr. in Industrial Marketing 8/42 
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The Illusion of “Cost Plus’”’ 


N the last war we invented a beau- 
tiful device for swelling profits 
and expanding costs. It was called 

“cost plus.” The government told the 
manufacturer to go ahead and build 
a battleship, spend what was necessary, 
and it would pay him, say, 10 per cent 
of the entire cost. If the ship cost $10 
million, he would get a million profit. 
If it cost $20 million, he would get two 
million. The more the ship cost, the 
more the contractor made. 

Early this year the Truman Senate 
Committee revealed many cases of un- 
conscionable war profits. Of course 
Congress—the House—swiftly passed 
a bill. And what plan do you suppose 
it adopted? Why, nothing but our old 
friend, cost-plus. 

Here is an actual example of how it 
works—the name withheld for good 
reason. Mr. X is a small business man, 
has a plant worth two or three million 
dollars. He scraps his old plant, junks 
his machinery, scraps also his four or 
five hundred old customers, and goes 
all-out for war production. The Navy 
wants him to make an item for which 
it has been paying around $8,000. Mr. 
X makes an estimate of $3,500 apiece. 
The Navy thinks he is “wacky.” At 
first he loses money, but as he swings 
into large-scale production he makes 
big profits. Even so, his profits are 
trivial compared with the money he is 
saving the government. Moreover, he 
produces with such speed and efficiency 
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that he is nearly a year ahead of sched- 
ule. 

Now such a business is, nine times 
out of ten, an instrument that responds 
to the ingenuity, energy and adminis- 
trative ability of a single man. His 
presence in the plant, with his mind 
free to concentrate on the problems of 
production, makes all the difference 
between big production and little pro- 
duction. Yet at this critical point Mr. 
X is summoned to Washington to be 
“renegotiated.” The auditors and in- 
spectors swarm over his plant. His 
attention is diverted from his factory 
and concentrated on his contract and 
the Navy Board, which is on his neck. 

One such contractor said to me: “I 
do not have time to bother about pro- 
ducing war goods any more. I spend 
my time not fighting Hitler but fighting 
my own government.” 

The futility and needlessness of all 
this is the pathetic part of the picture. 
The first object of production is to 
produce—quickly and soundly. The 
next is to keep down costs. The third 
is to keep down profits. But in this 
system the first two are sacrificed to 
the third. And profits are, after all, 
the smallest part of the bill. Take a 
million-dollar contract, on which the 
contractor manages to clear 10 per 
cent. That amounts to $100,000. The 
remaining costs are $900,000. Now 
you may think you can get somewhere 
by abandoning the contract and put- 
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ting the contractor on a cost plus 5 
per cent basis. That will cut the profit 
from $100,000 to $45,000 if the con- 
tractor continues to keep the costs 
down. 

But he no longer has any interest in 
doing that. He has instead an interest 
in increasing costs to get the profit on 
which the government has welshed. 
And so instead of $900,000 costs, the 
government will have to pay a million 
and a half in costs, perhaps, plus 
$75,000, plus the salaries and expenses 
of the swarm of bureaucrats. You may 
call this hiking of costs unpatriotic. 
But the capacity of the human mind to 
justify its conduct where self-interest 
is involved is inexhaustible. And it is 
human nature and arithmetic we are 
dealing with. 

The way to handle this problem is 
Since the first aim is pro- 


simple. 
duction, the wise course is to negoti- 
ate a contract with the manufacturer 


at the price that seems best. Then 
turn him loose in his plant to buy as 
cheaply as he can, make the best bar- 
gains possible with labor and execu- 
tives, adopt the best and cheapest pro- 
cesses, and make his decisions with 
the full use of his experience and fac- 
ulties. The government can settle the 
profit score with him later—by means 
of taxes. 

Manufacturers are resigned to the 


fact that they are going to have great 
gobs of their profits taken away from 
them by taxes. Indeed, profits will 
probably be very skinny when the tax 
bill is put to work. But the manu- 
facturers do not resent that. True, 
they do not want taxes to be too high 
because they are worried about their 
plight when the war job is done and 
they turn back to plants that. are lit. 
erally wrecked for peacetime purposes. 
However, what they resent most is the 
policy under which the government, 
having made a contract, kicks out of 
it and then subjects them to a system 
of fiscal and production espionage, 
with inexperienced government agents 
gumming up the works and making 
life unendurable. They resent a sys- 
tem under which they must worry con- 
tinuously about their future plans. No 
man knows what his profits are, or his 
costs. He is at the mercy of forces 
operating from day to day. 

The Navy says it has saved $350 
million of the taxpayers’ money on its 
renegotiation. The Army claims to 
have done as well. But this is an il- 
lusion. The government would have 
got the $700 million in taxes. And 
under the cost-plus plan, a set of ar- 
rangements has been put in motion 
that will heavily increase costs. BY 
Joun T. Frynn. Barron’s, August 31, 
1942, p. 4:3. 


PLANT SLOGAN 


Produce! Produce! Produce! 
And Cook the Axis Goose! 
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Jusurance 


Guides for the Insurance Buyer 


F you are an average insurance 
I buyer—that is, if your business 

property isn’t worth a million or 
two million dollars—you will find the 
insurance agent indispensable. And if 
you are starting from scratch, your 
first problem will be to find the right 
kind of agent. 

How are you to know whether an 
agent is worthy of your business? 
Here are five tests by which you can 
measure him: 

1. Does he know his business thor- 
oughly? A good agent must keep in- 
formed of all changes in coverages, 
rules, laws and practices which affect 
you, his client. Also he must have ac- 
quired, through education or experi- 
ence, a sound knowledge of all 
branches of the insurance business. 

2. Does he represent sound, estab- 
lished and reputable companies? Do 
they have strong financial _back- 
grounds? Have they a reputation for 
paying justified claims without quib- 
bling? Are they set up to help your 
agent serve you most effectively? 

3. Is he more concerned about serv- 
ing you than he is about making an 
extra dollar of commission? The wise 
agent strives for a permanent clientele 
by offering well-rounded service to 
each client. 

4. Is he the type of man in whom 
you can confide your business secrets? 


Your agent occupies the same confi- 


dential position as your attorney or 
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accountant. If you lack that sort of 
confidence in him, he should not re- 
main your agent. 

5. Is he exclusively in the insurance 
business, or does he employ men who 
are? There may have been a time 
when insurance could be handled as a 
sideline, but that period is past. 

Though it is of primary importance 
that your agent be a good agent, it is 
almost as essential that you be a good 
buyer. Here are the things you should 
do in your own behalf: 

1. Insist on a comprehensive audit 
of all existing insurance. This should 
be made at the beginning of your re- 
lationship with the agent. 

2. Insist on a survey of your risk. 
The report should show, by means of 
tables or graphs, which of your haz- 
ards are already covered, which are 
partially covered, and which are not 
covered at all. A new audit or survey 
should be made once a year—or even 
more frequently, depending on the na- 
ture of the risk involved. 

3. Transact all your insurance busi- 
ness in the presence of your agent. 
Telephone conversations breed misun- 
derstandings, and, where insurance 
matters are concerned, misunderstand- 
ings can be costly to the assured. 
Handling insurance transactions by 
mail is not the best of business prac- 
tice, either. 

4, Keep your policies in a safe, fire- 
proof place. Your desk or your files 
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are proper places for audit or survey 
material, not for the policies them- 
selves. 

5. Study every policy as soon as it 
is delivered. The important things to 
study are the insuring conditions, the 
exclusions, and the endorsements, if 
any. Amos and Andy were right—the 
big type puts it in, and the little type 
takes it out. 

6. Be sure that you are neither over- 
insured nor under-insured. The re- 
sponsibility for determining insurable 
values, which are normally the actual 
cash values, is yours, not the insurer’s. 

7. Be sure that all policies are “con- 
current.” In the case of a risk which 
is too large to be handled by one com- 
pany, there will be a number of poli- 
cies in force at the same time on the 
same property, covering the same haz- 
ard. Those policies must be worded 
identically, and the property insured 
must be described in the same words 
in each. Each company also must have 
full knowledge of the other insurance 
and must sanction its existence. If 
any discrepancy exists, the result is 
non-concurrency; and liability and 
apportionment of liability will have 


to be decided by the courts. You will 
be caught in the middle. 

8. Where possible, bwy coverages 
on a term basis. This is one of the 
simplest ways to reduce insurance costs, 
If you buy on a three-year basis, you 
save half an annual premium; on a 
five-year basis, you save an entire an- 
nual premium. If the premium out. 
lay on a term basis is too large, you 
can still save money by having the total 
premium financed through any of the 
several plans available. 

9. Elect to accept a co-insurance 
clause wherever possible. This is 
another simple way to reduce costs. 
Co-insurance is quite generally mis- 
understood, even by many insurance 
men, but such a clause is merely an 
agreement to maintain insurance in 
the amount of a certain specified per- 
centage of the insurable value of the 
insured property in return for a con- 
cession in the rate charged. But it is 
important that the assured adjust his 
coverage as the value of his property 
increases or decreases; otherwise he 
lays himself open to substantial loss. 

By Frep C. CRowELL, Jr. Barron’s, 
August 24, 1942, p. 7:1. 


Loss Adjustment Under WDC Policies 


LANS are being perfected where- 
P.;, the War Damage Corporation 

will handle its loss papers and 
pay its claims through six regional 
offices. A general outline of procedure 
to be followed in the event of complete 
devastation of a business or industrial 
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area has been drawn up, and a loss 
adjusting coordinator* appointed to 
represent the interests of all classes of 
insurers and adjusters. 

If a business or industrial area is 
laid waste, the local staff will take 


* George W. Lilly, General Manager, Fire 
Companies Adjustment Bureau. 
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care of initial problems, although the 
coordinator or his representative will 
set out, immediately for the disaster 
spot. The manager of the nearest ad- 
justing office will conduct a prelimi- 
nary survey and transmit the informa- 
tion to the coordinator. When this in- 
formation is received, necessary sup- 
plies will be shipped from the near- 
est point, and clerks and senior adjust- 
ers will be dispatched to the locality. 

When the coordinator arrives, he 
will determine all requirements for the 
expedient handling of adjustments. The 
assured’s policy will be examined if it 
is available; if it is unavailable, infor- 
mation will be obtained from the pro- 
ducer or fiduciary agent or, if their 
records are destroyed also, from the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

First attention will be given to losses 
involving property exposed to the ele- 
ments and subject to further damage. 
Preliminary arrangements will be made 
in advance with salvaging experts for 
the protection of property against fur- 
ther damage; and, when occasion de- 
mands, agreements providing for uni- 


form unit prices in conformity with all 


federal regulations will be made in ad- 
vance with material dealers and con- 
tractors. 

The damaged and destroyed area 
will be divided into zones and a senior 


adjuster placed in charge of each, but 
more complicated and serious losses 
will be handled by adjusters at large 
without regard to zones. A specially 
trained staff will be used for adjusting 
losses involving transit, builders’ risks 
on hulls, cargoes stored afloat, hulls, 
growing crops and orchards. 

If necessary, expert advice may be 
sought from architects, engineers, 
builders or public accountants, Ques- 
tions of liability and controversial is- 
sues are to be directed to the nearest 
office of the coordinator for review 
and submission to the WDC. Where 
questions of liability are encountered, 
agreements on value and loss may be 
reached under a non-waiver agreement. 
After concluding his adjustments, the 
adjuster will transmit proof of loss 
with a copy of the insurance applica- 
tion, the final report, and all original 
adjusting details to the adjusting office 
of the coordinator. These closing pa- 
pers will then be certified as to the 
authority of the adjuster to act, and 
transmitted to the WDC with recom- 
mendations. The coordinator’s office 
will review and check loss papers. Ex- 
pense statements of all adjusters will 
be submitted to the coordinator for ap- 
proval by him and for submission to 
and payment by the WDC. The Na- 
tional Underwriter, August 13, 1942, 
p. 3:2. 





> EMPLOYERS need fidelity insurance now more than ever before. The exposure 
to loss from dishonesty is greater than it was when new employees were carefully 
selected, and responsible positions filled by promotions of old and tried personnel. 
Moreover, thousands of white-collar workers are finding themselves pinched by 
rising living costs, increased taxes, pressure to buy war bonds and stamps, and 
drives to support welfare movements of various kinds—all of which tempt the 
worker to borrow from the employer without his consent. 
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The Management Question Box 


Questions and Answers on Management Practice 
Based on the Inquiries Received by the AMA Research 
and Information Bureau. 


Individual replies are made promptly either by mail or telephone to inquiries 
received by the Research and Information Bureau. This service is available to 
executives of concerns holding company memberships. The questions cited here 
are those which it is believed are of general interest to the membership. 


Employee Publications in Wartime 


Question: What type of material do most employee magazines feature? Have 
many of them changed their emphasis since the outbreak of the war? 


Answer: Before the United States entered the war, employee publications most 
commonly contained such material as personal items, sports stories, safety 
articles, photographs of or articles about the sons and daughters of employ- 
ees, announcements or stories about club and recreational activities, editori- 
als, articles on national defense, and stories according recognition to drafted 
or enlisted employees. Since Pearl Harbor, greater emphasis has been placed 
on the company’s part in the war effort, on war savings plans, on employ: 
ees’ military service, and on reduction of waste. 

This change is noted by the Policyholders Service Bureau of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company in a recent report based on a study of 
325 employee magazines.* “Employee magazines have their part to play in 
the war effort—and a very important part it is,” the report declares. “This 
importance is illustrated in a recent letter sent by Colonel Arthur Ennis, 
Chief of the Public Relations Branch of the Army Air Forces, in which he 
said: ‘Stimulation of morale among key groups of industrial workers is an 
important duty of public relations officers. The best media for this type of 
public relations are the industrial house organs.’ ” 

Personals, the report shows, are still far more popular than any other 
type of material—291 of the editors use them. Lance H. Whittaker, editor 
of Cominco (The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
Limited) declares: “We cannot conceive of a situation whereby we might 
have too much of this type of news. We would be delighted to have some 
little item mentioning each one of our 1,500 workers in each issue, if it 


* The Contents of 325 Employee Magazines, New York, 1942. 74 pages. 
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were possible.” But J. A. Voss, industrial relations director of the Re- 
public Steel Corporation, takes the opposite view: “With over 50 plants 
and mines, the burden of attempting to edit . . . publications on the basis 
of personal items would be far beyond its value.... We believe the em- 
ployees are more interested in the company than they are in specific news 
about employees.” 

Other subjects commonly covered are: “The Company’s Part in the 
War Effort” (131 publications) ; news about drafted or enlisted employees 
(152) ; general information about national defense and the war (145); war 
savings plans (123); athletics (237); clubs and recreation (177); safety, 
(168); material about the sons and daughters of employees (167); and 
jokes (120). 

Over a 20-year period, the report points out, the employee magazine has 
tended to widen its scope to reflect the broadening interests of the average 
employee. It is not unusual for it to give financial information about the 
company or information about general business conditions, or to print tech- 
nical articles, fiction, general interest articles, crossword puzzles, general 
news about the war or community activities. Three publications use union 
news. 


Military Service in Union Contracts 


Question: We are negotiating a new contract with the union, and our local 
wishes to insert a clause covering reinstatement of employees now in military 
service. Are such clauses commonly included in union contracts, and if 
so, do they merely restate the provisions of the Selective Service Act on 
this point, or do they provide additional guarantees of reemployment? 


Answer: Military service clauses are common in union agreements, and while 
a great many—perhaps the majority—merely restate the provisions of the 
law, a number provide more generous guarantees of reemployment. The 
law itself, as a matter of fact, does not make it mandatory that all honor- 
ably discharged service men be reinstated in their jobs. “Temporary em- 
ployees,” for instance, are not covered by this provision, and the term as 
used in the Act means not only young men who had never had permanent 
employment status but also the large number of workers who transferred to 
new jobs shortly before induction. There are also the thousands engaged 
in war work which requires shifting from one employer to another—build- 
ing trades workers, for instance—for whom it would be difficult to fix re- 
sponsibility. Furthermore, the employer need not rehire the former employee 
if “the employer’s circumstances have so changed as to make it impossible 
for him to do so.” 
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These facts are brought out in a study issued by the Industrial Relations 
Division of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics,* which points out that “fun. 
damentally the reemployment guarantees provided by the law or through 
employer-union contractual arrangement can only determine the priority of 
employment between individuals or groups of individuals. The rights of 
many returned soldiers will be determined by whether or not their seniority 
accrued during their military service,” and the Selective Service Act does 
not say definitely whether seniority is frozen as of the time of departure 
or accumulates during the time the employee is away. 


Here is one point at which a number of agreements are more specific 
than the law. A moderate proportion of the existing agreements, the BLS 
study points out, specifically provide that seniority shall accumulate during 
the employee’s absence, or accomplish the same result by establishing the re- 
quirement that employees discharged from military service are to return 
to their positions on the seniority list. 


Then again the law provides that employees must be rehired only if 
they are physically fit and able to perform the duties of the position. Some 
union agreements, on the other hand, provide special consideration for re- 
turned soldiers who cannot meet the physical standards of their former jobs: 
by committing the employer to place employees at any work they are able 
to do; by allowing persons unable to work immediately after discharge be- 
cause of some physical disability additional leaves of absence for recovery; 
or by permitting individuals physically disqualified for their former jobs to 
displace employees with less seniority on a plant-wide basis, although nor- 
mally seniority is applied on a departmental basis. 


In a few agreements there is even no specific provision that the return- 
ing employees must present an honorable discharge if they are to be rehired. 
“The clauses,” says the BLS study, “raise the question as to whether a bene- 
fit beyond that established by law is intended so that even dishonorably 
discharged employees are entitled to reemployment. On the other hand, 
the omission may merely indicate that such a contingency was not contem- 
plated by either party when the agreement was negotiated.” 


Some agreements, too, allow the employee a longer time than the 40 
days provided by law for seeking reinstatement, the period varying from 
45 days to six months. There are a number of cases also in which employers 
and employees have negotiated contracts providing for separation allowances, 
and a few in which special benefits for the dependents of employees killed 
or disabled in war service are established. 


Most agreements make no distinction between draftees and volunteers, 


* Military Service and War Job Clauses in Union Agreements, August, 1942. 22 pages. 
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although a few cover only the former. “To the extent,” says the BLS study, 
“that the agreements do not include within the seniority and reemployment 
guarantees the classes of workers covered by the Selective Service and other 
Acts, the wider coverage of the law takes precedence. However, if the agree- 
ment provides for benefits not called for by law, such as separation allow- 
ances, the more limited coverage of the agreement will apply as respects 


these additional benefits.” 





Survey of Books for Executives 





Industrial Statistics: Statistical 
Technique Applied to Problems 
in Industrial Research and 
Quality Control. By H. A. Free- 
man. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1942. 178 pages. $2.00. 


Reviewed by John R. Riggleman 
This book comprises 157 pages of 


text material on statistical methods 


which might be applied in industrial 
plants and scientific laboratories. Nu- 
merous examples of applications to 
industrial and scientific data are cited, 
but the author frankly recognizes that 
in using statistical methods on indus- 
trial problems a knowledge of the in- 


dustry is ordinarily of more import- 


ance than a knowledge of statistical 
technique. He states in the preface 
that “only those who are thoroughly 
familiar with the industrial or experi- 
mental process at hand can obtain the 
full benefits of the simple statistical 
methods described in this book and in 
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other works of this character.” Fur- 
thermore, he points out frankly that 
in numerous instances his examples are 
intended to illustrate methods rather 
than actual uses. 

The book is one in which any ad- 
vanced student or practicing statisti- 
cian will find many valuable sugges- 
tions. While it is intended for begin- 
ners who are “short on mathematical 
training,” the fact is that it will be of 
little use to those whose mathematical 
preparation is no greater than that of 
most students of elementary statistics. 

But for those who have completed 
the first courses in statistics or those 
who have had considerable experience 
in the application of statistical meth- 
ods, it provides much helpful informa- 
tion, particularly in connection with 
such problems as those involving fre- 
quency distributions, analysis of vari- 
ance, and correlation. Here, in com- 
pact and convenient form, the indus- 
trial statistician will find methods and 
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examples which will help him to im- 
prove and extend the applications of 
statistical methods to industrial prob- 
lems. 


Matching Youth and Jobs: A 
Study of Occupational Adjust- 
ment. By Howard M. Bell. Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1940. 277 pages. 
$2.00. 


In 1938-39, the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council 
on Education conducted a field study 
of vocational guidance opportunities 
and possibilities, working in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice. “Community research centers” 
were set up for four widely separated 
metropolitan areas, and additional re- 
search was carried on in suburban and 
rural communities nearby. 

Conclusions presented in this book 
are the result of that study. Mr. Bell, 
who believes that a guidance program 
is best undertaken as a community 
project, explains how interested agen- 
cies may formulate a practical working 
program. “There is no reason to be- 
lieve,” he writes, “that federal and 
foundation participation in such com- 
munity activities will not continue to 
be important and valuable. It is well 
to bear in mind, however, that there 
are some 16,000 cities and incorpor- 
ated villages in the United States. If 
realistically grouped for purposes of 
developing adjustment programs, these 
16,000 localities would probably con- 
stitute about 1,600 labor markets. The 
very number reveals the basic neces- 
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sity of initiative and action by the com. 
munities themselves.” : 


The need for such a program } | 
been evident for a long time. “Let” 
Hollywood give us a cycle of picture 4 
glorifying the unsung heroes of medi- @ 
cine,’ Mr. Bell points out, “and 
inevitably have a wave of enthusiasm 
among our youth to become doctors or 
nurses. The cycle changes to one of 
G-men or test pilots, and there is @ 
consequent eagerness on the part of 
young people to make these careers 
their own. Such aspirations .. . per 
haps should not be too firmly or too 
generally squelched, but it is some. 
body’s business—ideally, the voca-| 
tional counselor’s business—to bring” 
these aspiring lads and lasses down 
to earth with the cold facts regarding” 
the aptitudes, preparation, money and, 
time required for successful entrance” 
upon these occupations and the extent 
to which they offer opportunities for 
continuous employment.” q 


While schools and other agencies, | 
in some instances, are offering more or © 
less effective guidance of some sort, © 
even in New York State, which is re- 7 
garded as a leader in the field, “an ™ 
active concern for pupils’ vocational © 
adjustment was assumed by only one” 


? 


academic high school in ten,’ 
ing to a Regents Inquiry (1938). 


accord: 


Industry, of course, has a great deal 
to gain from community guidance pro-_ 
grams, and may be of help to agencies © 
conducting them. As Mr. Bell de- = 
clares, “The person who, as a worker, © 
is a round peg in a square hole is 7 
neither happy nor productive.” q 
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